THE  SUN   AND  THE  SERPENT

ascetics, too, and some " who covered themselves
with ashes, and others who made chaplets of bones,
which they wore as crowns upon their heads.1

These are all well-known forms of Hindu
asceticism.

About two hundred li from the royal city was a
great snowy mountain, upon which was a lake.
Here, whoever asked for rain or prayed for fine
weather, had his desires fulfilled by the Naga
demi-god of the lake.2 In old times there had
been an Arhat, belonging to Gandharaj who
received the religious offerings of the Naga king.3
That is he acted as his priest.

The pilgrim says that a former Naga raja of this
lake was killed by another Naga, who seized upon
his possessions, and caused great mischief by
raising storms. A stupa and vihara, built by
Kanishka raja, were six times destroyed by the
Naga. At last Kanishka collected his army,
intending to destroy the serpent chief, but he then
submitted.4

In Lamghan, which was subject to Kapisa,
there were about ten sungharamas with few fol-
lowers, and there were several scores of Deva
temples. In a great cavern was the abode (shrine)
of the Naga Gopala.5 At Hidda, a neighbouring

1 " Buddhist Records/' Beal, i. 55.             2 Ib. i. 62.

3 Ib. i. 63.          * Ib. i. 64.             6 Si-Yu-Ki, Beal, i. 93.